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WHAT CAME OF A BIT OF SOAP. 



" What came of a bit of soap ? Why, lather, 
of course." 

There you go, my dear young reader, run- 
ning right away from me at the very begin- 
ning of the book. What go-ahead people 
you young folks are to be sure, you, always 
want to jump to conclusions ; you are ever in 
such a desperate hurry to end, that you never 
give yourselves time to begin. 

Now, if you please, you must for once allow 
the old man his own way, and kindly let me 
go my own pace. I remember, as a boy, going 
to bathe at Brighton, and seeing a sentence 
written up in a bathing machine (by the way, 
it is very wrong to write in bathing machines), 
which struck me very much ; the sentence 
was this, and I commend it to your notice, 
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4 What came of a Bit of Soap. 

" Patience is a virtue." Some one had evidently 
been kept waiting for his machine, and this was 
his reflection thereon. " You'd better bide a 
wee," as the song that Mamma sings tells you, 
and then you will find out in the last page of 
this book, " what came of a bit of soapy 

And now, like Princess Schehera-zade in 
the * Arabian Nights,' by way of introducing 
the story I have to tell, I will begin by re- 
lating another. 

Many years ago, when I was a little boy 
(never mind how many years ago. Miss 
Impudence, I do not care to count them), I 
was, however, then a very little boy, with the 
broadest of white collars, the shortest of 
jackets, and the chubbiest of rosy faces, alto- 
gether, as my fond mother was given to say, 
"a beautiful boy": I was at a school kept 
by two dear old maiden ladies, nice old souls ; 
I am sure they meant well, but they had at 
times a peculiar way of showing their kindness, 
as you will see. 

Every Saturday night, by way of making 
our Sundays more enjoyable, we little boys. 
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having been marshalled up into a large bed- 
room on the second floor, were arranged in a 
silent, trembling, awe-stricken row; then a 
large jar of treacle — I see it now, and I shudder 
at the recollection — ^was brought down from 
the top of a high wardrobe. A big gravy 
spoon, much like the enormous spoon the 
clown feeds the babies with at the pantomime, 
was brought out, into this was placed an inno- 
cent-looking white powder, which so far belied 
its looks, that at the very sight of it, our 
cheeks grew white, our little bosoms heaved, 
our knees went knocking together as if we 
were practising a postman's knock, and the 
whole row of little boys immediately assumed 
an exceedingly limp and boneless appearance, 
like marionettes when the strings that hold 
their limbs become suddenly loose. Over this 
powder a stream of thick treacle was carefully 
poured, and with a stick the whole delicious 
compound was worked up into a solid mass, 
and then, one by one, every shaking, writhing 
boy had to step forward to take his physic. 
Woe betide the luckless mortal who shirked 
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his dose; it was a standing rule that the 
spoon was to issue forth from each mouth as 
bright and glistening as if the powder and the 
treacle had never been there. To add insult 
to injury, and by way of rendering our Sunday 
exercises more full of tranquil happiness and 
comfort, we were then ushered down to the 
lower regions, where, amidst other toilette 
luxuries, such as flesh-brushes which would 
rasp the skin off an ancient rhinoceros, hard 
towels (oh! how hard they were), scalding 
hot water, I have got into hot water a good 
many times since then, but never into the like 
of that, we had our heads washed with soft 
soap of the most unmitigated description. 
The pleasing result of those days of early 
discipline is this, that whenever I meet with 
an old schoolfellow who has survived those 
memorable days, I find these three well-defined 
marks by which I can recognize him as a 
fellow -sufferer and co- martyr with myself: 
first, a ravenous appetite that nothing can 
satiate ; secondly, a mouth extending from 
ear to ear ; and thirdly, a shiny bald head as 
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innocent of any appearance of hair as a cannon 
ball fresh from Woolwich Arsenal. 

Now, dear children, for by this time the 
solitary reader who commenced this book, I 
hope has been reinforced by a number of 
brothers and sisters who are peering eagerly 
over her shoulder, place yourselves in a row, and 
I will deal with you as I was dealt with when 
a little boy. The story I am going to tell is 
the treacle ; the moral, or application, or lesson 
to be learned from the story, is the innocent- 
looking white powder ; I will not be so rude as 
to say that either the author or the publisher 
is the spoon, so we will call the book as 
a whole, the gravy-spoon. "And the soft- 
soap ? " Well, you may find out what that is 
for yourselves, by-and-by: it never does to 
explain everything. 

And now, having cleared the way, off we 
go, but mind you don't run ahead of. me. 
There must be no peeping at the last page, 
for you will find out all too soon, as it is, " what 
came of a bit of soap^ 

Of course you have heard of Eastmoreland, 
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if you have not, it is but too evident that your 
education has been sadly neglected, and I can 
only pity your ignorance. I need not of 
course remind you, for I presume that I am 
writing to well-informed little boys and girls, 
that it is a very beautiful county, with a grand 
forest of fine oak trees, extending for miles 
and miles over the hills and through the dales 
that form a marked feature in this part of 
England. Did a foreigner wish to see our 
native land at its best, I would take him to 
one of the sweet woodland glades of Hard- 
anger Forest, or I would make him climb to 
the summit of Mereland Scar, and bid him 
look round on the lovely landscape, and mark 
the waving cornfields, the rich pasture lands, 
the cosy farms, and the picturesque villages 
and hamlets that abound in this favoured part 
of England. 

However, as there is no rose without a 
thorn, as there never is a ripe, luscious peach 
on our garden wall, but an ant or an earwig 
is lurking inside, seeming to cry out when 
disturbed, " First come first served," so East- 
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morelandy all beautiful as it is on a fine sum- 
mer's day, had one drawback, and for rheu- 
matic aguish people a very dreadful drawback 
into the bargain, its soil was of the very 
stiffest, most uncompromising clay. In this 
damp climate of ours we are more or less 
reconciled to mud, we take it as a matter of 
course. It gives tone, colour, and a spice of 
variety to our daily life, but then this mud 
has its limits, it can be brushed off, it is dis- 
agreeable enough while it lasts, but on those 
rare occasions when the sun shines for a week 
in succession it gives promise of drying up ; 
but the soil of *Eastmoreland was always 
damp and sticky, the county had not been 
dry since the Deluge. In some parts of 
England the soil is very accommodating, and 
can be conveniently hidden underground if 
desirable, it can be kept down by granite, 
gravel, loam, or anything else which the 
authorities like to pile upon it, but this 
outrageous clay was for ever cropping up, nay, 
in some parts of the county, it was the only 
thing that did regularly crop up at all. I am 
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sure I cannot tell you 'the hundreds of loads 
of granite and gravel that were annually swal- 
lowed up (there is no other word for the pro- 
ceeding) on the roads ; a very diligent surveyor 
would spend the ratepayers* money with the 
greatest liberality, and then a shower of rain 
would come, and all the road-making materials 
would vanish, and the old-fashioned mud 
would come up smiling. It was just the 
same with the farms, it was of no use the 
farmers trying to make their lands light, they 
would not be lightened, artificial manures, gas 
refuse, lime, bones, became. 
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** Thougli lost to sight, to memory dear ; 

as the farmer found out when he came to pay 
his merchants' bills. If you cannot mend a 
thing you must grin and bear it, or, to put it 
more elegantly, must endure it with a smiling 
countenance. And so it was with the good 
folks of Eastmoreland, they learned to accept 
the unkindly nature of their clay soil as an 
accomplished fact, which nothing could alter, 
and by-and-by they began even to cease to 
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make apologies for it, and actually to sound 
its merits. 

And now you must fancy that you are 
standing with me on the top of a high hill, 
which is called the Beacon Tor, because in old 
times a beacon used to be lighted as a signal in 
times of war from its summit. Looking North- 
wards, in the far distance you can see the tower 
and steeples of the cathedral city of Cleremin- 
ster, a quiet, sleepy old city, waking up to life 
once a year when the Clereminster Choral Fes- 
tival, Agricultural Show, and Archery F6te 
attracted the great people of the county to the 
city. And now looking toward the West, as the 
crow flies, about four miles off, you can see the 
old-fashioned market town of Applegarth ; it 
just skirts the base of that curiously-shaped 
hill. You must have heard of the Applegarth 
roses, laces, and bonnets ; they come from 
this place. And now turning round, at our 
very feet, surrounded on all sides by hills, 
lies the village of Cowidden, or, as the natives 
call it, Coulden. It is in this quiet, seques** 
tered village that our story is laid. 
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Looking at it now you will see it at its 
best, and will scarcely believe the alteration 
for good that a few years have made in 
the place. Notice the pretty cottages, with 
their overhanging gables, their trim hedges, 
and their well-stocked gardens. Amongst 
those lofty elms, where the rooks are cawing 
most vigorously before turning in to rest, you 
can see a portion of Cowidden Hall, the 
family seat of the squire, Vivian Cookesley, 
the great explorer, who has attached to the 
Hall a famous museum full of the rarest birds, 
beetles, and wonders of nature. Travellers 
from all parts of the world come to see his 
collection, for it is unequalled in England. 
Yonder is the pretty Saxon church of St. 
Kyneburga. It has been newly restored with 
the greatest care. And just beyond, you can 
see the quaint, old-fashioned rectory, once a 
priory, with its well-trimmed lawns sloping 
down to the banks of the Livem, a swiftly- 
running mountain stream that has its source 
in Hardanger Wood. As we look at Cowid- 
den now, in the dreary eventide, and we hear 
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the village bells chiming the curfew, an old- 
fashioned custom observed from the days of 
the Norman Conquest, and we see the people 
merrily carting home their well-filled waggons 
of hay to the snug and cosy homesteads, and 
we notice everywhere signs and tokens of 
prosperity and comfort, we can scarcely 
realize that less than thirty years ago, this was 
one of the most hopeless parts of England, a 
place where ignorance, vice, and everything 
that was utterly bad abounded. 

Those were not the days of model cottages, 
and along that road where now on either side 
you can see waving crops of corn, the farm- 
labourers used to live, in broken-down hovels, 
such as a decently-disposed pig would utterly 
despise, for although they have a bad name 
for disregard of personal appearance and 
home comforts, properly trained pigs are to a 
certain extent stylish. The squire would not 
live in the place, so he allowed his agent 
to collect the tithes and rents which, as land- 
lord and lay-rector, belonged to him, while 
he spent his time beetle-hunting in South 
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America, or in endeavouring to discover the 
sources of the Nile. The only industry that 
really throve in the place was that of the 
publican. The 'Blue Boar/ that red-brick 
building close to the bridge, now transformed 
into a village coffee tavern and temperance 
club, did a merry business, as the villagers 
made it a matter of conscience to get drunk 
regularly on a Saturday night ; and many were 
not satisfied with this moderate allowance. 

But besides this bad habit of drinking so 
much more than was good for them, the 
people of Cowidden had other very disagree* 
able and unpleasant ways. 

Now you, I doubt not, my dear little reader, 
are a very particular little boy or girl. You 
live in a nice house, where you can have 
everything that you require to make you 
happy and comfortable. Could I have a 
peep, for instance, at your home, I should 
probably find upstairs a charming little room 
set apart for your own use. On the walls 
would be photographs of your friends, bright 
pictures from the Christmas numbers of the 
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illustrated papers, and texts of Scripture to 
suggest holy thoughts. Against the wall, too, 
there would be a shelf full of nice books; 
then there would be a chest of drawers where, 
carefully folded up, would be your linen and 
your clothes. In one corner would be a cosy 
little bed, so soft and downy that it is next 
to impossible to keep wide awake on it more 
than five minutes ; this would be covered with 
a counterpane as white as driven snow. Close 
by in the window would be the toilette-table, 
and in another corner would be a large wash- 
handstand, with jug, bason, sponges, loofahs, 
flannels, brushes, and good big cakes of soap, 
in fact, with everything that is wanted to keep 
little hands and faces as they ought to be 
kept, nice and clean. Now what will you 
think of Cowidden if I tell you that all these 
things were unknown } Nay, so lost were the 
people to every sense of decency, that such a 
thing as a piece of soap had never been seen 
there within the memory of man. I am 
telling you the sober truth. The people were 
so dirty that the very blackest Hottentot 
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would have seemed white in comparison 
These wretched people gloried in their dirt ; 
they made a boast of it ; they said it kept 
out the cold, and saved them from buying 
new clothes. A good brickdust complexion 
was considered the very height of fashion. 
Take the most disreputable and most forlorn- 
looking tramp that you pass by on the road 
as you are driving in the country, and he 
would be an angel of light compared to an 
average Cowiddener. Cleanliness, you know, 
is next to godliness, and so uncleanliness and 
ungodliness are very near relations. Dirty 
hands and face often tell of a black heart, and 
I am sorry to say these villagers were as bad as 
they were dirty, which is saying a great deal. 

But you will say, " Did they not have a 
Vicar dwelling amongst them to teach them 
better things ?" 

Yes, they had, but I am sorry to say 
that the shepherd was much the same as 
his flock. Long ago had he lost heart, and 
for many years had given up all hopes of 
doing good to his people. Mr. Dalrymple, 
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or '' Old Fusty I' as he was called in the 
village (it was very naughty to give such a 
nickname to the Vicar, but I cannot be held 
responsible for this), from the very fusty and 
musty condition of his clothes, was content 
to let things go on as they had ever gone on. 
He did not care for your new-fangled radical 
notions. What was the use of turning the 
world upside down ? The old days were the 
best. And so he went on in the same narrow 
groove, getting fustier, I am sorry to say, day 
by day. With such a vicar you can imagine 
the state of the church. It was a fine, large 
building, with aisles and transepts ; it had 
several well-preserved brasses, and a g^rand 
monument of a Norman Lord of Cowidden 
who died at Ascalon fighting against the 
Saracens in the Crusades. In different parts 
of the church there were very fine remains of 
Norman and Saxon work, but they were well 
nigh hidden out of sight by the pews and 
hideous galleries that filled the building. It 
was just as if a cdttle-market had broken 
loose from its proper moorings in the High 

c 
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street of a market town, and had found its 
way into God's house ; only in this case it 
was human cattle that had to be penned up^ 
and this species takes very good care to make 
itself snug and comfortable. Such high pews 
they were! nobody could see anybody else, 
except by standing on the seats; which 
perhaps after all was not so bad a thing, as at 
the time I write, the prospect afforded by the 
contemplation of each other was not a very 
inviting one. If you could get away from 
the thought that you were in God's house, 
these pews were cosy enough. There were 
soft cushions and well-padded hassocks — not 
that a genuine Cowiddener ever dreamt of 
kneeling, that would have been far too Popish 
— and then in the centre was a table ; many 
of the pews had littlq fire-places of their own, 
or at least stoves. Then there were lockers, 
which held, I am sorry to say, other things- 
besides Prayer-books and Bibles, for these 
good people stood in constant need of refresh- 
ment, and I am told by one who knew the 
place well in the old days, that there were 
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certain inveterate old women who used regu- 
larly to warm themselves up a cup of tea, into 
which something a good deal stronger than 
sugar used to find its way, during the intervals 
of the service. At the farther end of the 
church was a large space enclosed by an 
open lattice - work, and here the hapless 
Sunday-school children were thrust in and 
left to simmer. Their teachers took them to 
the door, pushed them in, and, after turning 
the key in the lock, left them to their own 
devices until the end of the service, when 
they were unlocked again. Of course there 
was always a pretty loud and continuous 
murmur of infant voices from that part of the 
church, but this was regarded as a matter of 
course. If the children became yery noisy, 
the old clerk would take his staff and rap 
the heads of those nearest to the lattice-work, 
and failing that, he would take a garden- 
syringe, which was used for cleaning the 
windows, and squirt into the writhing mass 
until it was quiet* As anything in the shape 
of water was hated both by small and great, 
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this had the desired effect. They had very 
funny ways at Cowidden, I can tell you. 
One gallery occupied the space where the 
old rood-loft used to be, and here the village 
band was in great force. Cowidden was 
proud of its band, and the band evidently 
was very proud of itself. 

This band was such a remarkable one that 
it merits a somewhat lengthy description. 
Silas, the blacksmith, played the violin, but I 
am sorry to say that his instrument did not 
add to the general harmony as much as might 
have been reasonably expected. As fast as 
he got one string up to the proper pitch, the 
other strings had an unfortunate habit of 
becoming unscrewed, or, failing to do that, 
would snap suddenly with a sharp crack, so 
that what with tuning up, screwing up the 
loose strings, and re-stringing, old Silas found 
but little time for straightforward playing. 
Philips, or Glory Die-Johfiy as the villagers 
had nicknamed him from his intense love of 
the Gloire de Dijon rose, the vicar's gardener, 
was the performer on the clarionette. This 
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was an old instrument which had come down 
to him from his great-grandfather, and was 
held together by endless pieces of string, and 
a vast amount of red sealing-wax. Philips 
was very stout and short of wind, and so 
there was an air of very careful deliberation 
about his playing. Like a very old horse, he 
could go at one steady, uniform pace; but 
hurry and flurry him, he soon fell to pieces. 
The flute was played by a dyspeptic, melan- 
choly youth, who was a grocer's assistant at 
Applegarth. He seemed always to be sighing 
into his instrument, and the result was truly 
doleful. Buffles, the village constable, played 
the cornet. Now Buffles was of a very vigor- 
ous constitution, and his notion of comet- 
playing was that it was an instrument which 
should be made to speak, and speak it did, to 
the intense disg^ust of the mild flute and 
gasping clarionette. Occasionally, however, 
Buffles had a difficulty with his pistons, which 
struck work and remained fixed ; then the 
rest of the band would exchange a look of 
congratulation, and joyfully avail themselves 
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of the opportunity to make their instruments 
heard. Blind Mike was the harpist, and, 

apart from his occasional forgetfulness of the 

• 

place where he was, and breaking out in the 
middle of the 'Old Hundredth' into a rollick- 
ing Irish jig, or some lively popular tune of the 
day, he did very well. The same cannot be 
said for his ever-constant companion, Toodles, 
a shaggy-haired terrier, who had an invincible 
dislike to Mr. Buffles' calves, and whenever 
that worthy came within easy reach, would 
make a dash at him. Toodles also had a 
very strong objection to any tune set in a 
minor key, and would persistently howl when- 
ever his ear was offended thereby. 

The gallery at the west end of the church 
was devoted to the choir. It was necessary 
to separate the instrumentalists from the 
vocalists, because they were always at daggers 
drawn. Musical people are proverbially 
touchy and jealous, and the Cowidden band 
and choir were no, exception to the rule. 

The squire at one time, during the days 
that he took an interest in the place^ invited 
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all the musical people to breakfast, hoping 
that over his hospitable board the most in- 
veterate foes would shake hands. On the 
appointed day all his invited guests came, but 
while the vocalists were having their break- 
fast, the instrumentalists were walking dis- 
consolately up and down the garden, fuming 
dreadfully at the singers having first innings, 
but far too proud to come and sit at the same 
table. The choir were supported by their 
instrument, which was far better, so they 
boasted, than the band ; this was an old barrel- 
organ which had been in the church for years. 
There was an antique flavour about the tunes 
which it played that was simply delightful ; 
every now and then a verse would end up 
with quaint twists and turns which gave one 
the idea that the organ had suddenly got 
tired of the tune it was grinding out, and had 
taken to playing scales on its own account. 
This organ was of a very calm, equable nature ; 
you might turn the handle round with the 
rapidity of lightning, you could never get it 
out of its steady average pace of about ten 
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notes to the minute, so that a Cowidden hymn 
was a very slow and sure affair, the people 
would have none of your harum-scarum, run- 
away tunes, that landed you at the Amen 
before old-fashioned folks had sung through 
the first verse. To add a spice of variety to 
its performance, every now and then there 
would be a long and terrible break in the 
midst of a tune, some of the iron pegs on the 
barrel had got bent or displaced, and when 
this happened, as it did occasionally, you 
would hear the clarionette, violin, and flute 
from the rood-loft gallery pipe up, helping the 
poor old organ out of its difficulties with the 
lost notes. This used to ruffle the choir dread- 
fully, for they looked upon it as a piece of 
impertinent interference. I should have told 
you that, by mutual agreement, band and 
oi^an had their appointed place in the service, 
and it was understood that the compact was 
to be rigidly observed. Buffles, however, when- 
ever the singing was particularly loud, and he 
thought that he could lend a helping hand 
unobserved, could not resist giving a blast 
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with his comet On certain rare occasions, all 
forces united, and it was a treat, I can assure 
you, to hear the band leading the van, followed 
by choir and congregation, while the org^an, 
several notes behind everything and every- 
body, cheerfully brought up the rear. There 
were two barrels of secular airs, and it was a 
favourite joke with the wags of the place to 
alter the numbers that were pasted on the 
outside, so that the unsuspecting schoolmaster, 
who was " the organist," might be led to put 
in the wrong barrel The effect was very 
comical when the clerk in a most solemn voice 
would give out a hymn, and then the oigan 
would suddenly strike up " Drink to me only 
with thine Eyes," or " Cherry ripe." 

The description of the church and its sur- 
roundings would not be complete without an 
account of the old parish clerk, who had held 
of&ce for forty years. Daniel Akehurst, or 
*' Sing-song Dan'el," as the boys of the village 
somewhat irreverently called him, was a man 
of very great importance in the place, he was 
a landowner, farming his own little estate of 
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fifty acres. He was likewise a public orator, 
spouting most copiously at public meetings. 
Out of the recesses of his memory he would 
fish up the most wonderful words. Plain 
English he utterly despised except as a con- 
descension to the poor and ignorant. He 
revelled in compound words, and when he got 
a good sounding phrase he would roll it out, 
and then smack his lips just as boys do when 
they have got possession of some particularly 
luscious morsel in the shape of a jam tart, or 
a bull's-eye. Daniel was a big, stout, burly 
man, with a powerful voice, and a very con- 
siderable opinion of himself. He was also 
a bit of a poet. In those days there were 
no such hymnals as we have now, and 
after a time " Tate and Brady " rather palled 
tipon the taste ; but the old clerk was quite i 

equal to the emergency, for he used to com- 
pose hymns for church use. It was a sight, I 
can tell you, worth seeing, to witness the old 
clerk in his snuff-coloured wig, braided coat, 
large white ruffles, and ponderous seals hang- 
ing out of his breeches pockets, stand up in 
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the lowest ti^r of the three-decker, and give 
out verse by verse one of his own composi- 
tions. 

The Vicar, mild as he was, had several times 
tried very hard to keep Daniel in order, but 
the clerk was not a man to be put down, and 
as public opinion backed him up, he finally 
ended by having things his own way. When 
his original hymns were very outrageous (and 
really there was sometimes neither rhyme nor 
reason in them) the poor Vicar would heave a 
melancholy sigh, and bury his head in his 
surplice ; this Daniel did not mind at all, he 
regarded it rather as a tribute to his powers. 
He would just give a knowing wink to the 
band and choir, take a pinch of snuff by way 
of a refresher, and then go calmly on, giving 
out verse by verse with the greatest unction 
and enjoyment. I am now going to show you 
a specimen of his productions. Fond as he 
was of long words at a vestry meeting, in 
his hymns he was studiously plain, out of 
respect, as he said, for the poor ignorant folks 
who had to sing. The hymn we are now 
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coming to was an immense favourite, and on 
all grand occasions it opened the service. 
You may laugh at it, but the Cowiddeners 
thought that no nobler or more majestic 
hymn had ever been composed by mortal 
man. 

HYMN FOR A GREAT FESTIVAL. 

Good people who below do dwell. 

How good it is to sisg, 
With heart and Toice resounding well. 

The praises of our King. 

Our instruments must not be mute, 

'Twere sad to see them dumb ; 
Harp, viol, clarionette, and flute. 

Must teU of kingdom come. 

By the way, Buffles was always dreadfully 
aggrieved at this verse, he did not see why 
his comet should be left out, he could make 
no allowances for a poet's difficulties. 

Uplift your hearts, ye well'trained choir! 

Organ, your strains arouse I 
Your music ringing ever higher. 

Must fill the Lord's own house. 

For prayer and praise go hand in hand 

In every Christian soul. 
And when we reach the better land 

Our triumph song shall rolL 
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In white robes on the glassy sea 

One day we will be found. 
How sweet shall be eternity 

With angels all around ! 

Ah I then we'll sing the tanefnl hymn, 
We'll raise the well-known strain; 

And cherubim and seraphim 
Will thunder it again. 

So, good folks, be ye great, or small. 

In rags, or well-to-do. 
Once more upon you all we call 

Your duty to pursue. 

Rejoice on this the Lord's own day^ 

And when ye disappear 

Beneath the sod, you'll surely say 

'Twas good to have been here. 

Amen. 

But now that I have made you pretty well 
acquainted with the people and their surround- 
ings, we must go on with our story. 

It was a warm summer's day, one of those 
delicious days in July when it is pleasant to 
lie down upon the grass, and gaze up into the 
blue sky, and watch the fleecy clouds float 
lazily along, and dream the sunny hours away. 
I don't say that it is right to do this, or I 
should be making an apology for laziness, but 
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that it is uncommonly pleasant no one can 
deny. It was haymaking time, as you could 
tell from the sweet scent of the new-mown 
hay which filled the air. All Cowidden had 
been astir since the early morning, and now 
at mid-day it was the dinner hour. In the 
fields, under the elms or hedges, and amidst 
the hay-cocks, the villagers were enjoying 
their bread and cheese, pipes and tobacco. 
It was a time for rest, for peace and quiet, for 
sweet contentment, and pleasant talk, such as 
befits the all-important hour of dinner. 

As we look with interest on this scene, we 
are startled by hearing some sharp words of 
anger, and lo ! and behold ! from one of the 
fields we see a grey-haired old man running 
as if for bare life, pursued by a shrieking gang 
of men and boys, who chase him as if he were 
a mad dog, with their forks and rakes. 

What does all this mean ? 

A pedlar passing by thought that he could 
do no better than avail himself of the hour 
of quiet to exhibit his wares to some of 
the haymakers. Little did he know the 
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Cowidden folks, little did he suspect that he 
had got amongst the worst boys and men 
of the village, *' Black-hearted Sam's gang** 
they were called, from their leader, who was 
foremost in every kind of mischief. He was 
more than suspected of being a l> poacher; 
his poor wife had died the year before of 
a broken heart, brought on as the gossips 
said by her husband's cruelty. He was a 
powerful man with a bull-neck, a great talker, 
and a first-rate labourer when he chose 
to work, which was but seldom, and round 
him as a centre assembled all the doubtful 
characters of the village. It was to this set 
of worthies, or rather unworthies, that the 
hapless pedlar addressed himself. Black-- 
hearted Sam was in a vile temper that day, 
as farmer Stokes had taken him severely to 
task for laming one of his horses in a drunken 
freak the previous evening, and accordingly 
when the pedlar made his appearance he re- 
ceived but a sorry welcome. Things went 
fairly well for a few minutes^ but soon the idle 
jests became full of bitterness, and then, at a 
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signal from Sam, the whole gang got around 
the unfortunate man. His pack was taken 
off his back, and emptied on the grass without 
any ceremony, and in a remarkably free and 
easy manner his goods were distributed 
amongst his newly-found friends, who evi- 
dently looked upon ready-money payments 
as utter foolishness. Flesh and blood could 
not endure this, and the pedlar stood up like 
a man against the whole gang of cowards who 
baited him on all sides. This but angered 
them the more. 

See now ! they are hunting him down the 
lane, and, as he runs for his life, Sam, who has 
been watching his opportunity, springs out 
from behind a hedge, and with a rough stake 
fells him to the ground. Bleeding profusely 
from a severe cut in his temple the poor man 
lies senseless on the banks of the Livem. 
With coarse oaths and rude laughter the gang 
go back to their pipes and beer, for such deeds 
of violence were by no means uncommon, and 
woe betide the luckless stranger who crossed 
the path of Black-hearted Sam. 
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Now look at this dark-eyed little gipsy who 
is coming along the bank of the river, accom- 
panied by a great shaggy-coated collie. After 
all she is not a gipsy, although she is as brown 
as a berry, and she looks as if she had been 
accustomed to camping out, and travelling in 
a caravan with dwarfs and giants and pig* 
faced ladies all her life — altogether wild and 
unkempt. She is only nine years of age, and 
little girls of course cannot be expected to 
take great care of themselves, and so grown- 
up people, such as mothers, aunts, and elder 
sisters, should take a pride in turning them out 
nice. I do so like nice little girls. By nice. 
I do not mean smart. I cannot bear human 
peacocks. I dislike to see a child decked out 
in bright and gaudy ribbons like a Maypole. 
I for my part do not see the beauty of paltry 
imitation silver bangles, trumpery chains, 
and sixpenny brooches. Dolly Varden hats, 
great-great-grandmother bonnets, stuck full 
of hideous imitation flowers, are my abomina- 
tion. The grotesque finery in which I see 
so many mothers dress up their children, 

D 
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simply fills me with disgust and with contempt 
for the miserable folly which takes delight in 
spoiling that which nature has made so fresh 
and beautiful. Why cannot our English 
mothers leave well alone ? You do not go 
out with your Society of Arts colour box and 
try to add a more charming colour to the 
lily ; you do not fill the petals of a rose with 
Brighton Bouqttety or Eau de Cologne, you do 
not ever dream of improving the thrilling 
notes of a nightingale's song by roulades and 
shakes from an ocarina or piccolo ; the elec- 
tric light is very well in its way, but it has 
not yet enabled us to dispense with the soft 
lustre of a starlit evening, or the silvery mo'bn- 
beams that give such a charm even to the 
gloom of night, and why, dear mothers, so 
sensible in all other things, do you try and do 
that which is so utterly beyond your power ? 
God has given you pure-minded, innocent, 
bright, sunny, happy, beautiful little children, 
they want no adorning, they want no trick- 
ing out; leave them as they are, they will 
most certainly attract all hearts to them, I 
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mean all true hearts, who believe that as 
children — 

** Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, Who is our home." 

Only observe the three iV's^ Let your house- 
hold pets be nice, neat, and natty, and I will 
never pick a quarrel with you. 

But after all this, I am sorry to say that 
this particular little girl, who has suggested 
all this outpouring of wisdom, was not at all 
particular. Her hair was as rough as the hair 
of a Skye terrier; her hands and face had 
never as yet made the wholesome acquaintance 
of soap and flannel ; for, alas ! as I told you 
before, soap as yet had not so much as found 
its way to Cowidden, the whole village did not 
boast one cake of it. Her clothes, too, were 
torn, ragged, and patched beyond all my 
descriptive powers ; altogether, let me whisper, 

she was a tiny bit of a pickle. And yet, as yOU will 

see, under the surface of all this dirt and 
neglect, there was a good heart, just as you 
will sometimes find, / never have by the way, 
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in the midst of a large piece of unsightly 
clay, a golden nugget worth hundreds of 
pounds. She was an exception to the rule 
I gave you a short time ago, that black 
hands and black hearts often go in double 
harness ; her hands were black enough in all 
conscience, but her dear little heart was as 
pure and as bright as driven snow. 

Her name is Dorothy Hewetson, and her 
father is a labourer ; she ought to have been 
at school learning how to make pothooks and 
hangers, and reading such bits of useful in- 
formation as The big dog had a tail. 
The cat and the big dog are great 
friends. The cat has a snug cor-ner 
by the fire, and the dog has a ken- 
nel out-side. But instead of improving 
the shining hour, and getting wiser, here she 
is ; how is this ? I am sorry to say (do you 
notice how many times I have to be sorry to 
say things in this book ? if you get amongst 
naughty people they always make you sorry, 
so avoid their company, except in books) ; 
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as I before remarked, I am sorry to say, 
she started for school all right at an early 
hour this morning, but let me whisper again, 
— she played truant Old Pincher, the collie, 
as usual, ivas her companion. He always 
went to the school gates, but as the School 
Board inspectors had not as yet begun to 
sweep every two-footed and every four-footed 
animal into the teachers' arms, and as he 
had no notion of being one of your miser- 
able "learned dogs," that jump over hurdles, 
climb chairs, and pick out the letters of a 
name, all the time with a watchful eye upon 
his master's whip, he snuffed at the door, and 
not liking the odour of education, turned tail 
and trotted home again, like a sensible dog 
as he was. This was his usual practice ; there 
was, however, to-day a mischievous twinkle in 
his eye, rebellion in his bark, and a deep- 
seated conspiracy in the wagging of his tail. 
He meant to have a lark, and he very soon 
managed to let Dorothy know it. Every dog 
will have his day, and this was Pincher's day. 
Then it was such a bright, sunny morning ; how 
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the sun did shine to be sure, such a coaxing sun 
he was, it was a positive sin to be cooped up 
within the walls of a schoolroom, hearing a 
lot of sleepy, discontented children drone out 
" Twice one is two, twice two are four." School 
is all very well — now don't go and say I said 
anything half so dreadful, Dorothy thought 
this — for wet days when there is nothing better 
to do, but how hot and stuffy it will be in 
there to-day. I am sure God did not mean 
sunny days to be spent in school. So thinking, 
she walked on, old Pincher getting more and 
more seducing ; he would run into the wood that 
skirted the road, and come back with his tail 
wagging, as if, like the Yankees, he would say, 
"What a good time we are having;" he would 
bound and frisk, and run round and round in 
a mad headlong chase after nothing. If dogs 
were not teetotallers, I should very much have 
suspected this particular sly dog of having 
had a glass or so more than was good for him 
before he started. He was, it is true, full of 
spirits; they were not, however, evil spirits, 
like brandy, gin, or whisky, but fresh unadul- 
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terated good spirits that sprang from no dis- 
tiller's yard or brewer's vat, but came out of 
a good digestion, an easy conscience, and a 
happy, contented frame of mind ; the only 
spirits, my dear little reader, that I hope you 
will greatly care for. Still Dorothy bravely 
held on, resisting temptation with all her 
might and main, when, lo and behold ! there 
sailed across her path a gay butterfly, decked 
out in his very best, a genuine " Camberwell 
beauty " ; from flower to flower he flew in the 
most cool and aggravating way, as if he were' 
saying, "Come, catch me"; or again, "Don't 
you wish you may get it ? " There was no 
resisting this, so, hat in hand, Dorothy gives 
chase. And now, coming out of the planta- 
tion, Pincher starts such a dear little bunnie, 
who was eating his lunch ; he darts along the 
hedge, and evidently enjoying the fun as 
much as his pursuers, with an impudent part- 
ing wag of his little stump of a tail, dives into 
his safe burrow. And now here is a hay-field, 
with the hay all arranged in convenient cocks ; 
a tumble and a frolic with Pincher are a 
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matter of course. Alas ! alas ! the school bell 
has long ceased ringing, and all good, obedient, 
learning -loving children are indoors sitting 
on the hard benches, inking their pinafores, 
smudging their copy-books, biting their 
thumbs, being caned for their mistakes, dogs- 
earing their books, and generally improving 
their minds, like the celebrated bee of whom I 
used to sing when I was a child — 

•* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve the shining light. 
He gathers honey all the day, 
And eats it in the night/' 

The well-behaved children, then, are in 
school, and here is Dorothy on the top of the 
new-mown hay, with old Pincher wriggling out 
of a great heap with which she had well-nigh 
smothered him. Is it not a very sad and 
melancholy spectacle ? I appeal to you as 
right-minded little boys and girls. Is it not 
a doleful sight ? Shaking our heads and lift- 
ing up our hands, let us pass on, as, I am still 
very sorry to say, did Miss Dorothy when she 
was tired of her frolic in the hay. In the 
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distance could be heard the delicious murmur 
of the Livern, as it rippled through the 
meadows on its way to the sea. Pincher, by 
this time dreadfully thirsty, pricked up his 
ears at the sound, and bounded on ; and now 
our two naughty truants are by the side of 
the stream. How beautiful, clear, and fresh 
the water looked as it rippled off the pebbles. 
And now a great big water rat comes out to 
take his morning bath ; seeing Pincher, how- 
ever, and not caring for the honour of making 
his acquaintance, after swimming along the 
bank in an easy unconcerned way to show that 
he was not afraid, although he did not care to 
enlarge the circle of his friends, he vanishes in 
a hole in the bank. In vain Dorothy tries to 
dig him out. " He has gone from her gaze 
like a beautiful dream." Here are the stepping 
stones, and under the bank are some beautiful 
blue forget-me-nots ; these must be gathered. 
And see ! yonder, under that high rock, are a 
number of large trout, great big fellows, who 
every now and then rise lazily to the surface 
to gulp down a passing fly. And now Dorothy 
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begins to get hungry ; it is dinner time, and 
out of her satchel she pulls a large slice of 
bread and butter, with which she regales her- 
self and Pincher, not forgetting the lazy trout, 
who take very kindly to the crumbs she throws 
to them. Packing up again what she cannot 
eat — and a thoughtful child was Dorothy — she 
strolls along the pleasant river side, thinking 
how bright and sunny the world was, and how 
good God must be Who gave us this world to 
live in. Poor little soul, she had not come to 
those days when the brightness would fade 
away, and when this world would be full of 
trouble and sorrow, so much so that she would 
long for the other world, the only true home. 
Those days had to come as they have to most 
of us ; let us be happy, then, while we can, al- 
though to be happy — pay particular attention 
to this, dear reader — you need not stray away 
from school. 

Pincher, who had been ahead on an ex- 
ploring expedition, gives a loud bark, and 
runs back to the side of his little mistress, 
with an imploring look, which said as plainly 
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as if he had spoken good Saxon English : " Oh ! 
Missie, come and see what I have found." 

And this was what they saw. 

A poor grey-haired old man lying senseless 
on the ground ; he had received a nasty cut 
on his forehead from some rude instrument. 
The wound had been bleeding a great deal, but 
had now stopped doing so, his clothes were 
torn, he had evidently been pulled about, 
and badly treated. It was our friend the 
pedlar. I must apologize for keeping him 
so long in his uncomfortable position; but, 
dear reader, I had to introduce Dorothy, and 
so the pedlar had to wait ; however, as he was 
insensible, it does not matter much. Pincher 
runs up to him, and like the kind dogs who 
had compassion on Lazarus sitting at the 
gate of the rich man, and came and licked his 
sores, so Pincher puts out his great tongue, 
and passes it gently over the pedlar's face. 
Dorothy looks on with wondering eyes, very 
much frightened, because she thinks the 
man is dead, yet rooted to the spot by that 
fascination which blood and horrors have for 
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so many children. Feeling the warmth of the 
dogfs tongue, the pedlar begins to show signs 
of life. Putting his hand to his head, he lifted 
himself up feebly, and gazed round in a be- 
wildered and dazed way. ** Where am I ? " 
he murmured, and then, looking at his hands 
covered with blood, and his clothes all rent 
and torn, and feeling his poor body sore from 
the ill-treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected, he fell back again groaning. 

" Poor, poor man," said Dorothy, plucking 
up courage and drawing nearer when she saw 
the signs of returning life, " I am so sorry you 
have gone and hurted yourself so much." 

Lifting up his head, with a faint smile on his 
face, the pedlar gasped out," Water, for heaven's 
sake give me water, I am dying of thirst" 

Dorothy took her little mug out of her 
satchel, and ran to the Livern, bringing him 
back a draught of the purest an'd most spark- 
ling water that ever gladdened the parched 
lips of a thirsty soul. Again and again, at 
his urgent request, she filled her mug. And 
now, somewhat refreshed, he begins to sit up. 
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** Here, poor man, take a bit of dinner," 
says the good little Samaritan, diving into her 
satchel and bringing out the remains of her 
bread and butter, in a somewhat mangled and 
mashed condition. If I must speak the sober 
truth, it presented a composite and a some- 
what unsavoury look except to a man in the 
last extremity, who would not stick at trifles, 
for it was dotted here and there with bits of 
broken brandy-balls, and relics of toffee, to 
say nothing of a good substantial peppering 
of slate-pencil dust. 

" Here, poor old man, take it, it's so nice." 

And take it he did, not, however, without a 
wry face. He then tottered to the river, and 
having bathed his face, and tidied the remains 
of his clothes, he came back again to his little 
friend. 

** And now, little one, what is your name ? " 

«* Dorothy." 

" Dorothy what ? " 

" No, not Dorothy What, Dorothy Hewet- 
son ; and this is Fincher, a dear old dog, and 
my father works for Farmer Sullivan, only 
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he's out now mowing at Applegarth, as he 
gets more money, and he says, ' more money 
means vittles/ and we can't get on without 
vittles, at least I can't ; and I have two 
brothers, Sandy, that's not his real name, but 
his hair is red, and we call him Sandy, short 
for Thomas ; and t'other is Joey, he if a 
naughty boy, always tumbling down and 
mudding himself; and please, Mr. Man, there 
are three sisters, Meggy, and Sally, and Bessie, 
leastways she will be called Bessie when she 
grows up, she is only a baby now, so we don't 
name her; and mother's name is Rebecca, 
though father calls her Beckie." Had not 
her breath failed her here, there is no knowing 
where her family history would have stopped. 

"And what good fortune brought you 
here ? " said he. 

" 'Twasn't good fortune at all, I — I didn't go 
to school to-day, the sun was so coaxing, and 
old Pincher so wanted a walk, and butterflies 
and bunnies were so nice, and the water was 
so cool, and the big fishes so jumpy, and then 
Pincher found you out, and I thought you 
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were a killed man, and there was such a lot 
of blood, and after all you were'nt killed at 
all. And Oh ! bo — oh ! what will mother say, 
when I get home ? won't she spank me." 

And here the thought of the coming retri- 
bution proved too much for the little girl, and 
she sank down with her arms round Pincher's 
neck crying and sobbing. 

" Never mind, little one, she won't be cross, 
I daresay ; tell her you helped a poor man 
who would have died but for your bread and 
butter and the nice fresh water you so kindly 
brought him, and give her this." Here he 
began to feel in his pockets ; " Why the rascals 
have indeed made a clean sweep," he muttered, 
as first one and then the other proved empty ; 
** they have not left me so much as a brass 
farthing, worse luck, no wonder they tried to 
take my life, they would then have done the 
job thoroughly," he added, with some bitter- 
ness. 

'*Ah! here is something," he exclaims, 
putting his hand into an inner pocket, and 
drawing out a small parcel done yp in silver 
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tissue paper. " Take this, it may bring you 
good luck, especially if it goes with the 
blessing of a grateful heart" 

Before Dorothy could say a word, he slips 
the packet into her hands, and tottering feebly 
off, is lost to sight in a turn of the road, 
Dorothy looks at the silver parcel, and then 
slips it into her satchel; but after walking a few 
steps, with that love of the spirit of inquiry, 
let us not say inquisitiveness or curiosity, 
which is the especial weakness, I mean charm, 
of her dear sex, she begins to think that she 
might as well find out what was concealed 
beneath the silver tissue paper. And so she 
takes the packet out again, turns it over, feels 
it, smells it, and finally her small fingers are 
busily at work removing the outside cover. 
Pulling the paper off she sees a white cake of 
attractive appearance, covered for the most 
part with red and blue tiny veins that inter- 
lace one another in a very charming manner. 

" How very pretty it is ! I am sure it must 
be something nice to eat!" she exclaims, and 
without any unnecessary preliminaries she 
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slips the cake into her mouth, and takes a 
pretty considerable bite. 

Those mouths of ours, what cormorants they 
are, and what mischief do they not do. 
Could we get on without mouths, how dif- 
ferent life would be. Fancy a day without 
breakfast, luncheon, five-o'clock tea, dinner, 
tea, and supper. Fancy no sitting down a 
merry family party to table. No bread and 
milk, no sausages, no bacon, no tea or coffee, 
no peas, no potatoes, no roast beef, no plum- 
pudding, no anything ; and then there would 
be no jam-tarts and apple-puffs, no brandy- 
balls, and no Everton-toffee, at additional 
rare but sweet intervals. I am afraid that to 
many of us, both small and g^eat, big and 
little, although we do not think ourselves at 
all greedy, were things so, life would lose half 
its charm. Life would be cheap, but even 
the absence of our friends the butchers, 
bakers, grocers, and all that tribe which preys 
upon us poor fathers of large families, would 
not make up for what we should lose. With 
no mouths, too, there would be no kisses from 
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papa and mamma, the mistletoe-bough wpuld 
be useless, and cousins would lose one of their 
most agreeable functions ; there would be no 
tongues, no talking, no delicious gossiping, no 
singing or shouting ; you would not be able 
to chatter, I should not be able to preach, and 
somebody else I know of would not be able 
to lecture. We should be reduced to dumb 
motions. It would be indeed a funny world.- 
But where was I before my pen ran away 
with me? Revenons a nos mautons^ as the 
boy at Brighton said when he wanted to 
return for another ice to Mutton's the pastry- 
cook's. What, don't you know of Mutton's } 
Well, I never ! The very next time you go to 
the sea-side, make your mamma take you to 
that famous shop.* Dorothy, however, was 
not reduced to this pretty predicament (not of 
going to Mutton's, but of being without a 
mouth). She had an unmistakable mouth, 
and a capital set of teeth. Though they were 
somewhat young and inexperienced, they 
were teeth that showed great promise. And 

* And when there, try the mullagatawny. 
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so when she did take a bite out of anything, 
there was no mistake about it. So was it, 
alas ! with the white cake, she " went for it," 
as the Yankees say, with a will. 

" Ah ! Ah 1 Aah ! How nasty ! Why, 
it isn't a cake at all ; ** so saying, she rushed 
in somewhat precipitate haste to the river 
side to wash the taste out of her mouth. 

But, would you believe it ? As she bathes 
her face in the stream, her mouth becomes 
full of a white froth, or rather a rich, creamy 
lather, which covers her hands, and clings to 
them as if it would never leave them. And 
now, alas ! it is all over her face. What is to 
be done ? Frightened almost to death, 
sobbing and crying, she washes and bathes 
and rubs, washes, bathes, and rubs, until at 
last the nasty white cream is off, floating 
down the stream. 

" Oh ! my, I'm skinned. Oh ! dear, what 
will mother say? All my skin has peeled 
off," she exclaimed, looking, at her hands, 
now no longer brown ; for by the action of 
the pedlar's gift, which, as you must have 
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already guessed, was a cake of soap, they 
had become as white as the hands of all 
respectable little girls always ought to be. 

Poor Dorothy had never seen the true 
colour of her own flesh, and so when this 
powerful soap had removed the coating of 
brown dirt which had covered her from 
infancy, no wonder she thought that she was 
" skinned/' 

But, I can tell you, it was no laughing 
matter ; it was altogether very serious. Her 
hands looked prettier, and felt softer, but how 
on earth was she to get through life without 
her skin ? What was she to do ? " I must 
run to mother," she said. Ah ! that natural 
instinct — ** I must run t6 mother." Even we 
grown-up people, if God has been good 
enough to spare us our mothers, whenever we 
are in trouble or difficulty, whenever the hard, 
cold, cruel world treats us unkindly, find our- 
selves like dear Dorothy, saying, " I must run 
to mother." The dear, old, white-haired 
mother will make it all right for us ; she will 
understand our troubles, and make allowance 
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for our mistakes, and comfort us with her 
uncomplaining, patient, forbearing love. 

Helter-skelter, with Pincher at her heels, 
wondering greatly at this to-do, but taking it 
quietly as part of the day's amusements, 
Dorothy rushes home, and flings herself, 
greatly to the discomposure of the baby, 
which had made all its arrangements for a 
comfortable afternoon, into her mother's arms. 

" Why, what's got into the child ? " says 
Mrs. Hewetson. " You are as pale and white 
as a ghost." 

" Oh ! mother, I'm peeled, I'm skinned ; 
that nasty pedlar and his cake. Oh! dear. 
Bo-ooh." 

" Oh ! you naughty, wicked child ; you've 
been doing something wrong. I heard from 
Sarah Barnes that you haven't been to school. 
Tell me at once what you have been doing, or 
I'll whip you." 

So saying, by way of enabling the little girl 
to recover her breath, the angry mother takes 
her child by the shoulders and shakes her 
violently backwards and forwards, an amiable 
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way that many poor mothers have of making 
their children quiet, comfortable, and at ease* 
This cheerful amusement was soon, however, 
ended by the baby's tumbling out of her 
mother's arms, and falling with a tremendous 
bump, followed, naturally, by an awful squally 
on to the red-tiled floor. 

Mrs. Hewetson, although an impulsive, 
passionate woman, was by no means ill- 
natured, and she was no sulk. Now, I hate 
sulks. I don't mind a person letting off 
steam, and losing her temper (we are none of 
iis perfect, especially the womankind), if when 
the temper is lost it is speedily found again ; 
that's why we do not grumble at April 
showers, because the sun shines out in the 
midst of them. But I cannot bear boys and 
girls and grown-up people to lose their 
tempers, and not find them again for days. 
There are some folks who go about with long, 
drawn-out faces, who are cross, morose, sullen, 
disagreeable for weeks together. They seem 
as if they were never going to forgive, and 
such folks I keep as clear of as I can. And 
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so Mrs. Hewetson, having picked up and 
having pacified the baby (two very distinct 
things by the way), began to take a calmer 
view of things ; and now for the first time 
she notices the very startling change that had 
taken place in Dorothy* 

** Why, poor child, what has come to you ? *' 

Dorothy thus encouraged proceeds to give 
a rational account of her adventures, laying, I 
am sorry to say, too much of the blame of her 
truancy from school, upon the shoulders of 
Pincher, the sun, and the butterfly; as a 
climax she produces the cake oi soap which 
she is still clutching convulsively in her hand. 

Mrs. Hewetson looks at her with a critical 
eye, turns her round, and then drawing her to 
herself, for she was a mother after all, she 
kisses her fondly. 

''I like it dear, I think your underskin is 
much better than the one you have lost, if the 
change does not hurt you." And then look- 
ing at her again, she adds, "Why the child 
looks quite smart, bless her little heart." 

At an unfortunate moment for themselves^ 
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the two boys Sandy and Joey come tumbling 
in ; Joey as usual had contrived to get himself 
into a regular mess, for he had been investi- 
gating — I must add somewhat unwillingly, as 
other boys had pushed and prompted him — 
the bottom of a mud pond, and so he was 
covered from head to foot with a nasty slimy 
black mud. 

** Oh ! you dirty, dirty boy, you'll break 
my heart some day ; how dare you come in 
like this ? with your little sister so good and 
so clean, I wonder you are not ashamed of 
yourself," says Mrs, Hewetson in the midst of 
the summary chastisement she inflicts upon 
this really naughty boy, who richly deserved 
what he got Shouting into the outhouse to 
her daughter Meggy, who was cleaning up : 
*' Get me some warm water, sharp," she says, 
" I am going to skin these two boys." At this 
dreadful threat the boys set up a howl. But 
it was of no avail ; in the twinkling of an eye 
their clothes were off, and they were in a tub, 
being scrubbed might and main by the power- 
ful hands of their mother. How the cake of 
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soap did lather to be sure, and how it would 
persist in getting into their eyes, and how at 
last, skinned to perfection, these two boys, 
like whitened niggers, jumped out of the bath, 
and scampered about the room, none the 
worse but in every respect the better for the 
discipline. 

Mrs. Hewetson was a woman of determined 
will ; she ruled her home and her children, as 
you have already seen, with a rod of fron ; 
her husband Jacob was an easy-going, good- 
natured man, fonder by far of his beer, his 
pipe, and his social evenings at the public- 
house, than his independence, and so he let his 
wife have pretty much her own way ; she ruled 
him, too, after a fashion. Her neighbours, also, 
looked up to her with a considerable amount 
of awe and respect ; for most people have such 
feeble wills of their own that a more robust and 
powerful will easily influences and leads them, 
and so to a very large extent, more I think 
that was good for her, Beckie Hewetson's 
word was law. As yet she had been a dis- 
appointed woman ; her life had not been very 
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bright or happy, how could it be in the midst 
of dirt and discomfort ? but at last it seemed as 
if there was an opening ; here was a chance to 
turn over a new leaf. In this cake of soap, and 
the marvellous changes it had already wrought 
in three of the most unpromising members of 
her family, Mrs. Hewetson saw possibilities of 
" sweetness and light " such as never before 
had occurred to her, and, like a clever woman 
as she undoubtedly was, she rises to the 
occasion. 

" Meggie you look to the baby, don't over- 
feed her, and at seven put the children to bed ; 
Fm going over to Applegarth to get some more 
of this white stuff, for we are going to have 
a regular clean up to-morrow. When Sally 
comes home from the hay-field, tell her that 
I shall be home again at supper-time, but she 
had better have some food, as I do not quite 
know when I shall return, as I have a good 
deal to do." And then turning to the chil- 
dren, she gave them this parting word of 
warning, " And you, you little monkeys, don't 
you go and get in a mess again while I'm 
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away, or the first skinning you've had, will be 
nothing to what I will give you when I come 
jaack." So saying, she goes upstairs ; and, lock- 
ing the door of her room, she takes a hammer 
and carefully removes a nail which held down 
a loose board, covering a hole in the floor. 
Then stooping down she pulls out a long blue 
stocking full of gold and notes. I must tell 
you that a few years ago an old aunt had 
died, leaving Mrs. Hewetson a legacy of four 
hundred pounds ; knowing her husband's care- 
less and easy disposition, she had carefully 
concealed the windfall from him, and believing, 
as so many poor do, that banks are always 
bursting, and that every kind of investment is 
unsafe, she could think of nothing better for 
the protection of her money than the foot of 
this old stocking. She was, I must say, a 
very sensible woman to take care of the money 
at all, for I have known of cases where small 
fortunes have been left to poor people, and, 
instead of benefiting by their unexpected luck, 
they have lived in idleness, luxury, and 
drunkenness, until the money had gone, and 
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they were left far worse off than before. Mrs. 
Hewetson intended this to be put by for a 
rainy day. " Some day," she thought, " my old 
man will no longer be able to work. And then 
this money will come in nicely to save us from 
going to the house ; we don't want it now, we 
have enough to live on, we shall want it then." 
But this new discovery, this wonderful cake 
which the pedlar had given Dorothy, and its 
power of turning black into white, dirt into 
cleanliness, had upset all her calculations, and 
she determined that it was better by far to 
make use of some of the money, so as to have 
life brighter and happier, than to leave it to 
rust away in a hole, or, worse still, to enrich 
some cunning thief. Besides which, this was 
only Wednesday, and Jacob would not be 
home with his week's wages until Saturday 
evening, and money she must have ; so reason- 
ing, she helped herself pretty freely to the 
contents of her hoard. Beckie Hewetson 
never did things by halves ; it did not matter 
much what it was, she went through with it, 
and never rested until it was well done ; and 
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so she had inwardly resolved that this reform 
of all her household arrangements should be 
thorough. Having commenced with the chil- 
dren, the cleaning process should extend over 
all the house ; nay, she even resolved to give 
her husband a good brushing up. She made 
up her mind to indulge in that which is so 
dear to many women's hearts, a regular good 
washing-day. Were I asked to describe the 
nature of her present complaint, I should say, 
that she had soap-suds on the brain. 

She was away some hours at Applegarth, 
and at last returned in a neighbour's cart, with 
two enormous bundles. 

And here I must draw a veil over the scene 
for the next three days. I really have not the 
heart to describe the tortures that those hap- 
less children went through, the scrubbing, and 
dowsing, and towelling, and brushing, and 
combing. Even now, though they are grown- 
up men and women, and poor Beckie is lying 
in her grave in Cowidden churchyard, if you 
speak to them of those two, days' experiences, 
they turn pale and shudder. The neighbours 
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heard the disturbance, the splashing, the yell- 
ing, the shrieking, and the laughing, and they 
accounted for it by saying : " Oh ! it's only 
Beckie in one of her mad tantrums ; those 
poor children, how they are catching it ; Jacob 
is well out of it." And having thus relieved 
their minds, they troubled themselves no 
more. Could you have peeped in, dear little 
reader, you would have been smothered with 
soap-suds ; everything upon which it was pos- 
sible to lay a hand was lathered ; dishes, pots, 
pans, linen, clothes, floors, walls, and fire- 
places ; the soap-suds got into the tea, and 
mixed themselves up with the bread and 
butter. By some mischance, instead of pota- 
toes, Meggie boiled some cakes of soap that 
were placed handy on the dresser. Even the 
dumplings had a decided flavour of brown 
Windsor^ and the children began to come to 
the conclusion, that it was just within the limits 
of possibility to have too much of a good 
thing. However, all's well that ends well ; on 
the Saturday afternoon, order came out of 
disorder, and virtue was rewarded. Certainly 
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the house did look smart. There were muslin 
curtains in the windows. This was the more 
remarkable^ because hitherto any old shawl 
pinned up was considered sufficient to keep 
out the sun or to secure privacy. On the inside 
of the windows, on the ledges, were arranged 
some pots of bright and cheerful flowers ; 
geraniums, calceolarias, and mignonette, which 
had been brought the previous evening, along 
with a number of Mrs. Hewetson's other pur» 
chases, by the Applegarth carrier. These 
flowers gave quite a cheerful and refined look 
to the room. The fire-place was burnished up 
and black-leaded, a delicate piece of attention 
which had not been paid to it since it left the 
ironmonger's shop many years ago. On either 
side hung the pots and pans, rather battered 
it is true, as Beckie had been given to using 
them as missiles and weapons in her times of 
wrath ; they were now set in peaceful array 
and glistening in all the beauty of their newly- 
found cleanliness. The red bricks of the 
floor had been carefully rubbed over, and 
scoured till they shone again, and a good thick 
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piece of cocoa-nut matting covered the centre. 
Instead of being heaped together in odd cor- 
ners, and pushed everywhere and anywhere, 
everything now had its place. The books — 
well, they did not present a very magnificent 
appearance I must confess — ^were arranged on 
a shelf ; the crockery, such as it was, could be 
seen reposing in a cupboard with glass doors, 
another new purchase of Mrs. Hewetson's. The 
old clock was once more set going ; it is true 
that there was a slight huskiness in the notes 
of the cuckoo when that indefatigable bird 
came out to announce the time ; but this was 
more than accounted for by the fact that 
during his mother's absence Sandy was busily 
occupied in soaping the interior with all his 
might and main. In the centre of the room 
was a table covered with a very white cloth, 
and all the arrangements for a civilized meal, 
such as too often you see wanting in a work- 
ing-man's home. Upstairs the same reforming 
head and hands had been at work. The old 
fusty mattresses of hay and straw had been 
burnt in the back garden, and nice fresh, clean 
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bedding from the upholsterer at Applegarth 
had taken its place; the old ragged sheets, 
torn pillow cases, and dirty counterpanes had 
gone the way of old rags, and now a king 
might have slept in the beds, they were so 
sweet and clean ; and then the dear children — 
I don't mind calling them dear children now 
— how nice they looked in their new dresses. 
A critical eye might have noticed that Sandy's 
trousers were a trifle too short, and that there 
was a slight bagginess about Sally's waist, 
but these defects are common to all ready- 
made clothes, and could be remedied as time 
went on; altogether, they looked very nice. 
Their faces were white and uncommonly rosy 
from the rubbing they had been having, their 
hair was nicely brushed ; they had on, besides, 
such neat-looking pinafores. Mrs. Hewetson 
herself was very smart ; no longer did she 
look a termagant, but a kind, motherly 
woman, as she made up her mind henceforth 
to be. 

What did the neighbours think of all this .? 
you will say. Well, they knew very little of 

F 
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what was going on. The noise, the splashing, 
and the bonfire in the garden somewhat excited 
their curiosity, which was further exercised by 
the arrival of the carrier's cart on Friday night. 
However, they did not get much for their 
pains, for Mrs. Hewetson kept her household 
in a state of siege, no one was allowed to go 
outside the premises, for she intended to come 
down upon the Cowidden world on the Sun- 
day morning with a. startling surprise ; and 
she was not going to spoil the effect by grati- 
fying any gossips ; let them see to their own 
affairs as she was seeing to hers. 

And now Jacob Hewetson comes along the 
highroad, little recking what was in store for 
him ; I am afraid that if he had had any sus- 
picion of the real state of things, he would have 
turned round and have run away in dismay. 
He has done a very successful week's work, 
and be is looking forward to a cup of tea at 
home and then a jolly evening with his mates 
at the ' Blue Boar,' for Jacob's home was by no 
means a tempting home to spend the evening 
in; the baby was given to squalling, Mrs. 
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Hewetson to grumbling, and the children to 
crying and quarrelling, even when in bed. 
Then everything was so dirty and uncomfort- 
able ; the tea was never properly made, for 
boiling water Beckie looked upon as perfectly 
unnecessary; if Jacob did have a rather of 
bacon, or a bit of meat, it was dried up so 
that it became quite tasteless, and now and 
then it would, by way of a change, be burnt 
to a cinder ; the bread was sour, the milk the 
same, the table-cloth greasy and in holes; 
altogether, the poor fellow was made perfectly 
miserable. Can you blame him if he betook 
himself off to the comfortable and cosy parlour 
in the public-house, where there were no 
squalling babies or scowling wives, and where 
he could drink his beer without positive 
wretchedness ? You English mothers of the 
working classes, make your homes happy, 
clean, and neat, and then your husbands will 
stay at home; too often — I do not say always, 
for there are some men whom no attention or 
Jcindness will touch — men are driven to public- 
houses from the want of a little common 
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sense and right management on the part of 
their wives. 

Perfectly unconscious of the treat awaiting 
him, Jacob walks up the path to his cottage. 
There is something unusual, something un- 
canny in the air he seems to think, and he 
stops a moment to look around him, but can 
find nothing — you and I know that he 
smelt soap-syxds — and then he puts his hand 
upon the latch of his house, and walks in. 

Before he has time to look around, he is 
pushed down into a large easy chair, and 
Joey and Sandy in obedience to their mother's 
orders fasten upon his legs, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye off come his heavy boots, and 
a pair of comfortable slippers are put on his 
feet. 

" Why, these are nice games to be sure," said 
Jacob, as soon as he had recovered his breath. 
"What high jinks have you all been after? 
What have you been doing? chalking your 
faces, and getting into fine clothes like your 
betters ! Why, bless me, I see I've been and 
made a fine mistake," he added sarcastically, 
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" I have come to the Squire's, amongst a lot 
of little ladies and gentlemen. Your servant, 
marm,'* he continued, touching his hat to his 
wife ; " I beg your pardon, I took the wrong 
turning, I must now find my way to my missus 
at home." But here his sarcasm came to an 
abrupt and undignified ending. " Leave my 
legs alone, you little rascals, they are not 
pin-cushions," he shouted, giving a vigorous 
kick to Joey and Sandy, who were greatly 
exceeding their mother's instructions, and 
were playing sad tricks with their father's 
legs. 

''Now, Jacob, don't be a fool, listen to 
reason," said Rebecca. 

" It's all very well to say that. Do you 
call this right treatment of a fellow, when he 
comes home tired from his work, to be set 
upon by two miserable little imps" (how 
could you, Jacob.? your own children too), 
"and then to find his house turned upside 
down ? " 

" Now Jacob, keep your temper, old man. 
Sit down there comfortably," said his wife. 
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pushing him once more back on to the chair 
from which he had risen, " and take a good 
look round. Don't things look nice and 
more cheerful like ?" 

Jacob, like a good husband, does as he is 
told, and as he glances round, and takes in 
one by one all the changes that have been 
made, the cross look vanishes from his face, 
and a good-natured smile takes its place. 

" Well ! you have certainly been cleaning 
up. But, old woman, what does it all mean, 
have we ^suddenly become rich ? It beats 
me." 

"By-and-by I will tell you all about it," 
Mrs. Hewetson said. "But Meggy, father 
must be hungry, get him his supper." 

"See, father, what we have got for you, 
tripe and onions and browned potatoes," cries 
Meggy, putting a smoking dish on the table. 

" Ah ! that's what I like. I'm very hungry. 
Beckie, have you any tea } I've had enough 
beer in the hay-field, a good cup of tea would 
set me up." 

" Yes, here it is, dad," said his wife ; ** and 
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here is a treat for you, some buttered toast, 
and now eat away and be happy." 

Jacob looks at all the good things set out 
before him on the white cloth, he looks also 
at his wife and children, so neat and tidy, 
with their hair brushed, their faces clean, and 
their general get-up so utterly unlike anything 
he had ever before seen. And then his eye 
wanders over his own rough and ragged attire, 
he looks at his great, coarse, dirty hands, he 
feels hot and flushed and generally uncom- 
fortable. The sight of so many clean mortals 
all around him makes him uneasy, he feels 
lowered before his wife and children ; they 
have taken a start of him, and he cannot 
stand it any longer ; so putting his knife and 
fork down, he says, " Keep the things warm, 
Beckie, I'll go and smarten myself upstairs." 

Mrs. Hewetson had expected and prepared 
for this, and accordingly she bids the two 
boys follow their father, each with a great can 
full of hot water. 

The door shut upon the three, and I cannot 
exactly tell what happened, except that the 
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two boys chuckled all the evening over the 
proceedings that took place upstairs. Sandy 
would dig Joey in the ribs, and say, " What a 
fine game we had with dad"; and then 
both boys would go off into fits of laughter. 
Between ourselves, I believe that poor Jacob 
had to undergo a repetition of the two boys* 
painful experiences of the first washing day. 
I fancy they got their father into a warm 
bath, and soaped, and scrubbed, and knocked 
him about to their heart's content. I only 
know that after a great deal of splashing, and 
a vast amount of noise, Jacob came down 
very much flustered, but very much improved 
in his personal appearance. 

" Ah ! Now," he said, " I feel like one of 
yourselves. Come and sit down at the table 
with me, and make yourselves comfortable." 

Supper over, his wife produced a large 
churchwarden — a long pipe, dear reader, 
called a churchwarden, I suppose, because 
they are mainly patronized by these officials — 
and, filling it with tobacco, handed it over 
to Jacob. 
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" Well, I call this snug," said Jacob, leaning 
back in his cosy arm-chair, and puffing out 
the smoke. "I shall not go to the 'Blue 
Boar* to-night. And, now, lass, tell me all 
about these goings on." 

" Children, now you go off to bed. Father 
and I are going to have a talk." So saying, 
Mrs. Hewetson gave the churchwarden another 
fill of tobacco, and settled herself down for a 
cosy chat with her husband. 

As we all know the story about the pedlar, 
and the soap, and the changes it wrought, we 

* 

need not repeat it. When, however, in the 
exuberance of her feelings Beckie for the first 
time acquainted her husband with the exist- 
ence of the blue stocking and its precious 
store, Jacob could stand it no longer, but rose 
up from his chair, and, giving his wife a hearty 
kiss, protested that she was a girl after his 
own heart, and that he would do his best to 
enter into all her little plans for making their 
home more decent and comfortable. Pretty 
well exhausted with the talking and the excite- 
ment, at last they went to bed, to enjoy the 
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most refreshing rest they had had for a long 
time. 

And now it is Sunday morning ; the Cowid- 
den Church bells are ringing for church, but 
it's little the majority of the villagers care for 
the bells. Let them ring on if they like ; 
none but a parcel of old women, and those 
who want to curry favour with the parson, 
and the professionals of the choir and band, 
go to church. How much better it is to pro- 
claim your Christian liberty by lounging 
about the roads, working in the garden, or 
slouching in and out of the * Blue Boar ' ; 
besides which, surely the women are much 
better ^'employed in cooking their husbands* 
dinners, than in listening to Old Fusty and 
Sing-song Dan'el. Such were the sentiments 
of the average Cowiddener. 

But now a startling surprise was in store 
for the gossips and idle loafers. The door 
of the Hewetson's cottage was thrown open, 
and the whole Hewetsons' family, in all the 
splendour of their new attire, their rosy faces 
and freshly-washed hands, issued forth in 
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triumph, evidently bent upon making an im- 
pression. 

The boys, apparently enjoying the fun, went 
first, and although they had a very good idea 
of the grandeur of their position, it was some- 
what hard for Sandy to resist a strong tempta- 
tion to turn head over heels ; and Joey from 
time to time could not help casting envious 
eyes at the puddles along the road, for it had 
rained rather heavily in the night, and East- 
moreland, as you know, was a splendid county 
for making mud-pies. The three girls walked 
next, fully resolved to keep up the credit of 
the family ; they sailed along in the most 
majestic style, even little Dorothy putting on 
a thousand airs and graces. Then came Mrs. 
Hewetson, beaming all over, a spectacle of 
dazzling magnificence, with the baby dressed 
in a beautiful white robe covered with lace, 
and wearing a gorgeous cloak and hood that 
would drive most mothers wild with envy. 
Jacob walked meekly by her side; he had 
been persuaded to appear in his wedding 
clothes, which had not seen the light for 
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several years. It is true that they were 
rather a tight fit, but still with judicious 
management, with a letting out here and a 
taking in there, they had been coaxed into 
accommodating themselves to the alterations 
which envious time had made in his figure. 
He -wore the Sunday regulation black trousers, 
and a remarkable waistcoat covered with 
sprawling red flowers and foliage. This 
waistcoat was certainly a triumph of artistic 
effect, but to a very critical eye it laboured 
under the disadvantage of suggesting the 
thought that the wearer had in the course of 
a sumptuous meal met with an accident which 
had smeared him all over with strawberries 
and cream ; a glossy velveteen coat ; a high 
stand-up collar, with razor-like edges which 
kept cutting his chin ; a bright blue tie, a 
white shirt with large coral studs, and big 
cuffs that would persist in coming down to 
the very tips of his fingers, completed an 
attire which you will allow was very creditable 
to Cowidden. 

The effect of this magnificent procession 
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was a trifle marred by a regiment of dirty 
little vulgar boys, who in single file had fallen 
mto the rear, uninvited and unwelcome guests. 
These vulgar little boys indulged in very 
forcible and grotesque pantomime, and alto- 
gether made themselves very disagreeable 
and ridiculous. Jacob several times was after 
them with a stick, but he found that he cut 
his chin with his collar so much that he 
thought it best to ignore his followers. The 
neighbours soon got wind of what was going 
on, and all the way up to the church they 
stood at their gates, or looked out of their 
windows. Many were the speculations in 
which they indulged. 

They could not at first believe that these 
gaily-dressed people with the aristocratically- 
coloured (there's a grand word for you ; I 
hope it is all right ; it's long enough) hands 
and faces, were real genuine natives of the 
place. They must be visitors at the Hall. 
But then visitors at the Hall would not be 
dressed up quite so smartly, and then, too, 
they would not have a tail of ragged boys 
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following in the rear. " Yes, it was Beckie and 
Jacob sure enough ; but what had happened 
to them ? What piece of good luck had come 
in their way ? What right had they to be 
dressing themselves out like that ? Who 
were they that they should presume to be 
better than their neighbours ? Why need 
they go and whiten their faces ? why could 
they not leave poor Nature alone? Such 
upstart people put one out of patience." 

Such were some of the remarks made by 
the different groups who witnessed the trium- 
phal procession. Some were envious, others 
ill-natured, others given to sarcasm, and 
others secretly purposed to find out how to 
do the same. For why, they argued, should 
Beckie Hewetson. ride roughshod over the 
parish } Others could come out just as smart, 
iiay, a good deal smarter for the matter of 
that, as she should very soon find out. But 
how did they get their faces so white ? Some 
London discovery it must be. Never mind, 
well ferret it out to-morrow, and then Mrs. 
Beckie shall not have it all her own way. 
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I am afraid that on this especial Sunday, the 
Hewetsons introduced a disturbing element 
into the sleepy, dead-alive service at the parish 
church, Daniel, the clerk, by mistake, had come 
away from home with the wrong spectacles, 
which made him very short-sighted, and very 
short-tempered. On noticing the entrance of 
a number of gaily-dressed people, in the most 
obsequious fashion he ushered them into one 
of the state pews reserved only for dis- 
tinguished visitors. When he reached home 
and found out what he had done, his language, 
I fear, was not quite what one would expect 
from a parish clerk, especially from a writer 
of sweet and plaintive hymns. The Vicar, 
judging also by outward appearances, laboured 
under the same delusion as his clerk, and 
sent Daniel in post haste to the vicarage after 
the first lesson for the manuscript of one of 
his grandest discourses, a sermon he had 
preached when a curate at a fashionable 
watering-place, "On the Claims of the Church 
upon Men of Intelligence and Wealth." 
Jacob was greatly disquieted at the very 
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pointed appeals that were directed to him as 
he sat in the state pew ; the Vicar appealed to 
him as a man of elevated intelligence and 
great moral influence, as one intrusted by 
God with many talents ; and then came the 
pertinent questions, *'What are you doing 
with your wealth, my brother ? What use 
are you making of that vast sphere of influence 
that has by the providence of God been 
opened out to you ? Remember the poor all 
around you ; remember the sick, the weak, 
the halt, the lame, and the blind. Turn not a 
deaf ear to their cries, but give richly of your 
fulness that you may have an eternal reward." 

These words were written about twenty 
years before for the especial benefit of a 
stingy old millionaire who would come to 
church, but would contribute to no good 
work; but, of course, Jacob could not be 
expected to know this, and as the Vicar 
looked straight down into his pew, he felt 
that the allusions were very pointed, although 
he could not quite see their force. 

How the poor children did catch it at their 
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afternoon catechizing when the Vicar learned 
that all his eloquence had been wasted upon 
a Cowidden labourer I 

And now you will say, " I do not see what 
good the soap has done yet ; nay, it seems to 
be doing a deal of harm. It is filling people's 
hearts and heads with vanity, jealousy, and 
envy* It is upsetting the peace of mind of 
the parish clerk, and even the good Vicar has 
his patience sorely tried." This is all very 
true, but you never can expect reforms and 
revolutions to go very smoothly at first. The 
next day Beckie's cottage was besieged by 
numbers of excited neighbours who were 
anxious to learn the secret of this wonderful 
display, and also how it was possible to turn 
a brown skin into a white one. To them 
Mrs. Hewetson revealed the cleansing powers 
of the cake of soap. The natural result 
followed ; within two days the whole village 
was seized with the washing mania. There 
was, it is true, a very powerful resistance 
offered to the proceedings by some of the 
husbands, and by nearly all the dirty little 

G 
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boys, who strongly resented any interference 
with their personal liberty, But finally woman's 
wit (ah ! what cannot women do if they 
only set about it in the right manner, who 
can resist their winning ways) prevailed, and 
a reign of cleanliness set in. Like all new 
movements, there were extravagances; the 
village for some time was like a kind of rustic 
Vanity Fair, the flaunting ribbons and gay 
colours of the women's dresses, the feathers 
and flowers of their hats and bonnets, each 
one trying to outdo the other, were very 
startling, and made one doubt whether real 
good had been done, whether, after all, quiet 
dirt was not better than loud cleanliness ; but 
the extravagances of the movement gradually 
died away, and then only that which was really 
good remained. As the homes became more 
comfortable and civilised, the children were 
sent more regularly to school, and the women 
spent less time in silly, ill-natured gossiping. 
They found that they could not keep their 
homes tidy if they went gadding about, and 
the husbands went less and less to the 'Blue 
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Boar.' Every now and then, of course, there 
was a break out, but Black-hearted Sam at 
last was caught in a very flagrant case of 
assaulting one of the Squire's keepers, and was 
sent away for five years' penal servitude ; his 
gang broke up, and BufQes found time hang 
heavily upon his hands ; the farmers all de- 
clared that their work was better done ; the 
church filled more and more, the singing 
became livelier, and even the old barrel-organ 
seemed to take a new lease of life. 

This went on for about two years, when the 
Squire, Vivian Cookesley, came back from 
beetle-hunting in South America ; his steward 
had kept him pretty well informed of all that 
had gone on in his absence, and he had come 
home to judge for himself whether these 
accounts were not too highly-coloured. He 
spent the first fortnight of his return in visits 
of inspection to his various tenants. He 
became, I am glad to say, so impressed by the 
marked change that had taken place, by the 
real desire there seemed to be on the part of 
his labourers and dependents to live a little 

G 2 
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less like pigs, and a little more like Christians, 
that, to aid them to carry out their good 
resolves, he determined at last to do what had 
been for some time on his conscience, and 
accordingly he gave orders for the construc- 
tion of those pretty Elizabethan cottages that 
you admired so much from the summit of 
the Beacon Tor. In a year and a half the 
villagers had left their miserable dilapidated 
hovels, and were comfortably settled in their 
new homes, where really for the first time in 
their lives they had a fair chance. 

The reform in the village by slow degrees 
extended up to the church, and almost for the 
first time within the memory of man the 
church was thoroughly cleaned and scoured, 
and the old shabby surplice, which had become 
really a " black gown," was sent to the wash. 
I have no doubt that Mr. Dalrymple would 
have accommodated himself, in his quiet way, 
to the new state of things, although it was 
sadly against the grain, had not an unfor- 
tunate catastrophe remQved him from the 
scene of his labours, and off the face of the 
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earth; for the surplice not being properly 
aired, and his seat in the three-decker not 
being sufficiently dry, he caught a violent 
cold which settled upon his lungs, and after a 
fortnight's illness he was dead. Within three 
months a successor was appointed, a man of 
large ideas, young, vigorous and determined. 
Aston Clarke, that was his name, was a Fellow 
of Brasenose, a good scholar, and possessed of 
all the qualities of an admirable parish priest ; 
he had not been long in the place before he 
resolved to sweep away the old, selfish pews, 
to bring the band under more perfect control, 
and to make the church, by restoration, more 
worthy of the worship of God. In this he 
was ably seconded by Vivian Cookesley, 
who had become a very ardent reformer, 
and had accepted the office of churchwarden 
which was proffered to him at the Easter 
vestry. 

And now we must make a leap of ten years ; 
this is really nothing of a leap after all, for 
by-and-by you will find, my dear little 
reader, how swiftly time flies* It seems to me 
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but yesterday that I was a bright-spirited 
boy, and now I am — ^well, I am not so very 
far off the edge of my grave. 

These ten years have done wonders for 
Cowidden. The people have become quite 
civilized ; they took very kindly to their new 
homes, and became quite respectable members 
of society. The cottages were very pictures 
of neatness, cleanliness, and order. All the 
roughs of the place had either migrated or 
had been converted into gentles. Black-hearted 
Sam had come to an untimely end, for getting 
weary, after three years' imprisonment, of the 
hard work in Chatham prison, on a foggy 
morning he tried to escape, he was shot by 
one of the warders in the back, and died of his 
wounds, thereupon his gang altogether broke 
up. The Squire had become an ardent tee- 
totaler, and on the death of the Applegarth 
brewer, when the ' Blue Boar ' came into the 
market, he purchased the freehold, and turned 
the public-house into a working-men's club 
on temperance principles. One by one the 
farmers came over to his way of thinking, and 
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throughout the whole parish all the farm work 
was done, as I would have it done everjrwhere ; 
the men might have as much tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and barley water as they liked, but no beer. 
Some of the inveterate drinkers demurred to 
this, but at last they found out, what all sen- 
sible people are finding out (yourself, dear 
little one, I trust among the number), that the 
brain is clearer, the heart happier, the purse 
heavier, the body stronger, the constitution 
healthier, and the soul safer, without that 
miserable intoxicating drink which is the 
curse of our dear country. 

The schools but recently built by the good 
Squire were well filled with intelligent children. 
And then the parish church ! It was most beau- 
tifully restored, not rebuilt, but brought back 
again by loving hands to the state in which it 
was before the selfishness of ignorant men had 
ruined it. The choir was now surpliced, and 
a famous choir it was for a village church; the 
band, reformed and increased in numbers, were 
not altogether pushed out of the church, for 
on grand occasions the Lady Chapel was re- 
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served for them, and it was really quite heart- 
stirring to hear band, organ, and choir, together 
with the congregation, join in some popular 
hymn. Sing-song Dan'el was still nominally 
the clerk, but he had been shorn of much of 
his independence and dignity. The poor old 
man's heart was nearly broken when he was 
told that his hymns would really no longer 
do, they had become so original and so comical 
that at last Mr. Clarke and the churchwardens 
had to tell him that in future they would have 
to keep strictly to the hymnal which was pro- 
vided for the Church. However, he at last 
listened to reason, and having found ''a poet's 
corner" at his service in the AppUgarth 
Observer^ like a good son of the Church he 
suited himself to his altered circumstances, 
and hobbled about the church and churchyard 
doing the best he could. It was indeed a 
beautiful church, now that you could see it in 
its regular proportions, without the high pews 
and ugly galleries, and on entering the north 
porch such a feeling of solemn and impressive 
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awe came over you that you involuntarily 
found yourself uttering: "this is none other 
but the house of God." 

It is a bright sunny day towards the end of 
September, and all Cowidden is assembled in 
a large marquee, which is erected in the beauti- 
ful park of Cowidden Hall, for it is harvest- 
home. The day began with a celebration of 
the Holy Communion, at which many were 
present, and then there was a bright, happy 
service, with an eloquent sermon from the 
Dean of Clereminster, and another celebration 
of the Holy Communion, this time choral> at 
which all who had not been present at the 
early service communicated. This alone 
would show you what an alteration had taken 
place in the village. And then, after the 
service, headed by the band, the whole joyous 
concourse of people marched down to the 
Hall, where Vivian Cookesley had provided a 
real old English dinner for his tenants, his 
neighbours, and his friends. In vain the various 
farmers offered to send supplies for the benefit 
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of their labourers ; the Squire preferred to give 
the entertainment at his own cost, for he was 

'* A fine old English gentleman. 
One of the olden times." 

I need not tell you what justice was done 
to the fare thus generously provided, how the 
great big joints of beef, and the legs of mutton 
did not have to wait long before they were 
thoroughly appreciated. How I wish you 
could have heard the hearty cheers that greeted 
the entry of the plum-puddings, as, borne by 
the ladies of the Hall and the farmers' wives^ 
and headed by the band, they were paraded 
round the tent. 

See, yonder are Mr. and Mrs. Hewetson, no 
longer dressed up beyond their station, they 
are too sensible to be smart now; Jacob is 
chief bailiff to the Squire, and is doing very 
well ; he looks like a substantial farmer, and 
he is growing more substantial every day. 

Dorothy, now developed into a handsome 
young lady, is sitting to our right ; she is 
chatting merrily with young Charles Mitchell, 
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to whom she is engaged ; he is the son and 
heir of the flourishing Applegarth linen- 
draper. 

And now the speeches begin ; such bright, 
happy, genial speeches, so full of common 
sense and good humour ; they are cheered to 
the echo by both farmers and labourers, who, 
in this parish at least, feel that they have 
but one interest in common, and that what 
benefits one benefits all. 

And now old Daniel the clerk, as patriarch 
of the parish, is called upon to return thanks 
for the old inhabitants. As his speech was 
duly reported in the Applegarth Observer^ I 
need not give it you in full, I will only give 
his peroration, in plain English, his winding 
up. And let me warn you to get out your 
dictionary, for you may remember the exces- 
sive fondness of our old friend for long-winded 
words, although, out of consideration for you, 
I have kept back these words until the last 
moment. 

"I am an old man now" (cries of "No, 
No ") ; " the responsibilities of my declining 
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years oppress and overburden me, and I must 
be pardoned for having dwelt with such an 
exuberance of affectation '* (he meant affec- 
tion) " on the past. Times are changed, old 
manners gone '' (here, afraid that he was going 
to break out in poetry, there were loud cries 
of " Hear, hear,*' from the Squire and the 
Vicar), " and I will say frankly that I think 
the change is for the best" (immense cheering). 
" We see now before us the product of this 
nineteenth century of enlightenment, the 
increment" (how he did smack his lips over 
this word) '' of a wondrous manifestation of an 
ever-increasing capacity both of body and 
mind" (tremendous cheers from the labourers, 
who did not understand a word of it, but said, 
" that's moighty foine "). " We see," continued 
the old clerk, warming up, "the intermittent" 
(he meant concomitant) "results of a pro- 
digious development of the zoological ten** 
dencies of the age " (I shrewdly suspect he 
meant sociological, but I must confess frankly 
that he is out of my depth) ; " labour and 
capital, employers and employees, the brain- 
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workers and the body-workers go hand in 
hand, and we have the scene before us " (loud 
cheers). " May we ever go on thus, and ever 
have so good a squire, so estimable a landlord, 
and so well-conducted a citizen to manifest 
to us the same lavish hospitality in the still 
better days to come.'* 

Here, there was an outburst of tremendous 
cheering, amidst which the old clerk, beaming 
with self-satisfaction, resumed his seat 

In a far-ofF comer there is a white-haired 
old man with a benevolent face, who is looking 
on with keen interest Let us take a close 
look at him ; surely we have seen him before ; 
yes, it is the pedlar, whom we last saw lying 
on the ground, bleeding apparently to death, 
until dear little Dorothy came to his help. 
He has heard of the great changes that have 
taken place at Cowidden, and he has come to 
see for himself. As his eye takes in all the 
features of the festive scene, as he looks at 
the bright, happy faces, as he marks the 
general air of prosperity and contentment, 
he murmurs something to himself at the 
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conclusion of Daniel's speech. Let us draw 
near and listen to what he is saying. 

" My friend, you speak well, but you have 
not quite managed to hit the mark. This is 
not the product of nineteenth century en- 
lightenment, this is not merely the result of 
the tendencies of the age ; this is simply and 
solely what came of a bit of soapV 



THE END. 
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